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THE BALLAD OF BEADING GAOL. 

By Osgab WUiDB. 

I. 

He did not wear his scarlet coat, 

For blood and wine are red, 
And blood and wine were on his hands 

When they found him witii the dead. 
The poor dead woman whom he loved. 

And m ordered in her bed. 

He walked amongst the Trial Men 

In a suit of shabby crray; 
A cricket cap was on his head. 

And his step seemed light and gay; 
But I never saw a man who looked 

So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw a man who looked 

With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 

Which prisoners call the sky, 
And at every drifting cloud that went 

With sails of silver oy. 

I walked, with other souls in pain, 

Within another ring, 
And was wondering if the man had done 

A great or little thing, 
When a voice behind me whispered low, 

♦♦That fellow's got to swing." 

Dear Christ! the very prison walls 

Suddenly seemed to reel. 
And the sky above my head became 

Like a casque of scorching steel; 
And, though I was a soul in pain. 

My pain I could not feel. 

J only knew what hunted thought 

Quickened his step, and why 
He looked upon the garish day 

With such a wistful eye; 
The man had killed the thing he loved. 

And 80 he had to die. 
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Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 

By each let this be heard: 
Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word; 
The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword! 

Some kill their love when they are young, 

And some when they are old; 
Some strangle with the hands of Last, 

Some with the hands of Gold: 
The kindest use the knife, because 

The dead so soon grow cold. 

Some love too little, some too long. 

Some sell* and others buy; 
Some do the deed with many tears. 



And some without a sigh: 
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Yet each man does not die. 



For each man kills the thing he loves, 
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He does not die a death of shame 

On a day of dark disgrace. 
Nor have a noose about his neck. 

Nor a cloth upon his face. 
Nor drop feet foremost through the floor 

Into an empty space. 

He does not sit with silent men 

Who watch him night and dav; 
Who watch him when he tries to weep. 

And when he tries to pray; 
Who watch him lest himself should rob 

The prison of its pr^y. 

He does not wake at dawn to see 

Dread figures throng his room. 
The shivering Chaplain robed in white, 

The Sherin stem with gloom. 
And the Governor all In shiny black. 

With the yellow face of Doom. 

He does not rise in piteous haste 

To put on convict clothes, 
While some coarse-mouthed Doctor gloats, and notes 

Bach new and nerve-twitched pose. 
Fingering a watch whose little ticks 

Are like horrible hammer-blows. 

He does not know that sickening thirst 

That sands one's throat, before 
The hangman with his gardener's gloves 

Slips through the padded door. 
And Dinds one with three leathern thongs 

That the throat may thirst no more. 

He does not bend his head to hear 

The Burial Oflice read. 
Nor, while the terror of his soul 

Tells him he is not dead. 
Cross his own coflln. as he moves 

Into the hideous shed. 

He does not stare upon the air 

Through a little roof of glass: 
He does not pray with lips of clay 

For his agony to pass; 
Nor feel upon nis shuddering cheek 

The kiss of Caiaphas. 
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II. 

Six weeks our ffuardsmaii walked the yard. 

In the sait of shabby gray; 
His cricket cap was on his head. 

And his step seemed light and gay, 
Bnt I never saw a man who looked 

So wistf ally at the day. 

I never saw a man who looked 

With snch a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 

Which prisoners call the sky. 
And at every wandering cloud that trailed 

Its ravelled fleeces by. 

He did not wring his hands, as do 

Those witless men who dare 
To try to rear the changeling Hope 

In the cave of black Despair: 
He only looked upon the sun. 

And drank the morning air. 

He did not wring his hands nor weep, 

Nor did he peek or pine, 
But he drank the air as chough it held 

Some healthful anodyne; 
With open mouth he drank the sun 

As though it had been wine! 

And I and all the souls In pain. 

Who tramped the other ring, 
Forgot if we ourselves had done 

A great or little thing, 
And watched with sase of dull amase 

The man who had to swing. 

And strange it was to see him pass 

With a step so light and gay. 
And strange.it was to see him look 

So wistfully at the day. 
And stranse it was to think that he 

Had such a debt to pay. 

For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 

That in the spring-time shoot: 
But grim to see is the gallows-tree. 

With its adder-bitten root. 
And, green or dry. a man must die 

Before it bears its fruit! 

The loftiest place is that seat of grace 

For which all worldlings try: 
But who would stand in hempen band ' 

Upon a scaffold high. 
And through a muraerer's collar take 

His last look at the sky? 

It is sweet to dance to violins 

When Love and Life are fair: 
To da^hce to flutes, to dance to lutes 

Is delicate and rare: 
But it is not sweet with nimble feet 

To dance upon the air! 

So with curious eyes and sick surmise 

We watched him day by day. 
And wondered if each one of us 

Would end the self-same way. 
For none can tell to what red Hell 

His sightless soul may stray. 
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At last the dead man walked no more 

Amongst the Trial Men, 
And I knew that he was standing up 

In the black dock's dreadful pen, 
And that never would I see his face 

In Qod's sweet world again. 

Like two doomed ships that pass in storm 
We had crossed each otherwi way: 

But we made no sign, we said no word. 
We had no word to say: 

For we did not meet in the holy night. 
But in the shameful day. 

A prison wall was round us both. 

Two outcast men we were: 
The world had thrust us from its heart. 

And God from out His care: 
And the iron gin that waits for Sin 

Had caught us in its snare. 

III. 

In Debtors' Yard the stones are hard 
And the dripping wall is high. 

So it was there he took the air 
Beneath the leaden sky, 

And by each side a Warder walked. 
For fear the man might die. 

Or else he sat with those who watched 

His anguish night and day; 
Who watched him when he rose to weep. 

And when he crouched to pray; 
Who watched him lest himself should rob 

Their scaffold of its prey. 

The Governor was strong upon 

The Regulations Act: 
The Doctor said that Death was but 

A scientlflc fact* 
And twice a day the Chaplain called. 

And left a little tract. 

And twice a day he smoked his pipe, 

And drank his quart of beer: 
His soul was resolute, and held 

No hiding-place for fear; 
He often said that he was glad 

The hang^man's hands were near. 

But why he said so strange a thing 

No Warder dared to ask: 
For he to whom a watcher's doom 

Is given as his task. 
Must set a lock upon his lips. 

And make his face a masa. 

Or else he might be moved, and try 

To comfort or console: 
And what should Human Pity do 

Pent up in Murderer's Hole? 
What word of grace In such a place 

Gould help a brother's soul? 

With slouch and swing around the ring 

We trod the Fools' Parade! 
We did not care: we knew we were 

The Devil's Own Brisade: 
And shaven head and feet of lead 

Make a merry masquerade. 
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We tore the tarry rope to shreds 

With blunt and bleeding nails; 
We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors. 

And cleaned the shining rails: 
And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank. 

And clattered with the palls. 

We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones. 

We turned the dusty drill: 
We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns. 

And sweated on the mill: 
But in the heart of every man 

Terror was lying still. 

So still it lay that every day 
Crawled like a weed-clogged wave: 

And we forgot the bitter lot 
That waits for fool and knave. 

Tin once, as we tramped in from work. 
We passed an open grave. 

With yawning mouth the yellow hole 

Gaped for a living thins; 
The very mud cried out for blood 

To the thirsty asphalt ring: 
And we knew that ere one dawn grew fair 

Some prisoner had to swing. 

Right in we went, with soul Intent 
On Death and Dread and Doom: 

The hangman, with his little bag. 
Went snuffling through the gloom: 

And each man trembled as he crept 
Into his numbered tomb. 

That night the empty corridors 

Were full of forms of Fear, 
And up and down the iron town 

Stole feet ,we could not hear. 
And through the bars that hide the stars 

White faces seemed to peer. 

He lay as one who lies and dreams 

In a pleasant meadow-land. 
The watchers watched him as he slept. 

And could not understand 
How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 

With a haugman close at hand. 

But there is no sleep when men must weep 

Who never yet have wept: 
So we— the fool, the fraud, the knave— 

That endless vigil kept. 
And through each brain on hands of pain 

Another's terror crept. 

Alas! It is a fearful thing 

To feel another's guilt! 
For right within, the sword of Sin 

Pierced to its poisoned hilt. 
And as molten lead were the tears we shed 

For the blood we had not spilt. 

The Warders with their shoes of felt 

Crept by each padlocked door. 
And peeped and saw, with eyes of awe. 

Gray figures on the floor, 
And wondered why men knelt to pray 

Who never prayed before. 
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All through the night we knelt and prayed, 

Mad monmers of a corse! 
The troubled plumes of midnight were 

The plumes upon a hearse: 
And bitter wine upon a sponge 

Was the savor of Remorse. 

The gray cock crew, the red cock crew. 

But never came the day: 
And crooked shapes of Terror crouched, 

In the comers where we lay: 
And each evil sprite that walks by night 

Before ns seemed to play. 

They glided past, they glided fast. 

Like travelers through a mist: 
The/ mocked the moon In a rigadoon 

Of delicate turn and twist. 
And with formal pace and loathsome grace 

The phantoms kept their tryst. 

With mop and mow, we saw them go. 

Slim shadows hand in hand: 
About, about, in ghostly rout 

They trod a saraband: 
And uie damned grotesques made arabesques. 

Like the wind upon the sand! 

With the pirouettes of marionettes. 

They tripped on pointed tread: 
But with flutes of Fear they filled the ear, 

As their grisly masque they led. 
And loud they sang, and long they sang. 

For they sang to wake the dead. 

"Oho!" they cried, "the world is wide. 

But fettered limbs go lame! 
And once or twice to throw the dice 

Is a gentlemanly game. 
But he does not win who plays with Sin 

In the secret House of Shame.** 

No things of air these antics were, 

That frolicked with such glee: 
To men whose lives were held in gyves. 

And whose feet might not go free. 
Ah! wounds of Christ! they were living things. 

Most terrible to see. 

Around, around, they waltzed and wound; 

Some wheeled in smirking pairs; 
With the mincing step of a demirep 

Some sidled up the stairs: 
And with subtle sneer, and fawning leer. 

Bach helped us at our prayers. 

The morning wind began to moan. 

But still the night went on: 
Through its giant loom the web of gloom 

Crept till each thread was spun: 
And, as we prayed, we grew afraid 

Of the Justice of the Sun. 

The moaning wind went wandering round 

The weeping prison- wall: 
Till like a wheel of turning steel 

We felt the minutes crawl: 
O moaning wind! what had we done 

To have such a sencflchal? 
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At laflt I saw the shadowed bars. 

Like a lattice wrought in lead, 
Move right across the whitewashed wall 

That faced my three-plank bed. 
And I knew that somewhere in the world 

God's dreadful dawn was red. 

At six o'clock we cleaned onr cells. 

At seven all was still. 
But the sough and swing of a mighty wing 

The prison seemed to fill, 
For the Lord of Death with icy breath 

Had entered in to kilL 

He did not pass In pnrple pomp. 

Nor ride a moon-white steed. 
Three yards of cord and a sliding board 

Are all the gallows need; 
So with rope of shame the Herald came 

To do the secret deed. 

We were as men who through a fen 

Of filthy darkness grope: 
We did not dare to breathe a prayer, 

Or to give our anguish scope: 
Something was dead in each of us. 

And what was dead was Hope. 

For Man's grim Justice goes its way. 

And will not swerve aside: 
It slays the weak, it slays the strong. 

It has a deadly stride: 
With iron heel ft slays the strong. 

The monstrous parricide! 

We waited for the stroke of eight: 
Bach tongue was thick with thirst: 

For the litroke of eight is the stroke of Fate 
That makes a man accursed. 

And Fate will use a running noose 
For the best man and the worst. 

We had no other thing to do. 
Save to wait for the sign to come: 

So, like things of stone in a valley lone. 
Quiet we sat and dumb: 

But each man's heart beat thick and quick. 
Like a madman on a drum! 

With sudden shock the prison-clock 

Smote on the shivering air. 
And from all the gaol rose up a wail 

Of impotent despair. 
Like the sound that frightened marshes hear 

From some leper in his lair. 

And as one sees most fearful things 

In the crystal of a dream. 
We saw the greasy hempen rope 

Hooked to the blackened beam. 
And heard the prayer the hangman's snare 

Strangled into a scream. 

And all the woe that moved him so 

That he gave that bitter cry. 
And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats, 

None knew so well as I: 
For he who lives more lives than one 

More deaths than one must die. 
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IV, 

There Is no chapel on the day 

On which they hang a man: 
The Chaplain's heart is far too sick. 

Or his face is far too wan. 
Or there is that written in his eyes 

Which none should look upon. 

So they kept us close till nigh on noon. 

And then they rang the bell. 
And the Warders with their jingling keys 

Opened each listening cell, 
And down the iron stair we tramped. 

Bach from his separate Hell. 

Ont into God's sweet air we went 

But not in wonted way, 
For this man's face was white with fear. 

And that man's face was gray. 
And I never saw sad men who looked 

So wistfully at the day. 

I neyer saw sad men who looked 

With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 

We prisoners called the sky. 
And at every careless cloud that passed 

In happy freedom by. 

But there were those amongst us all 
Who walked with downcast head. 

And knew that, had each got his due. 
They should have died instead: 

He had but killed a thing that lived. 
Whilst they had killea the dead. 

For he who sins a second time 

Wakes a dead soul, to pain, 
And draws it from its spotted shroud. 

And makes it bleed again. 
And makes it bleed great gouts of blood. 

And makes it bleed in vain! 

Like ape or clown, in monstrous garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 

Silently we went round and round 
The slippery asphalt yard; 

Silently we went round and round 
And no man spoke a word. 

Silently we went round and round. 
And through each hollow mind 

The Memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind. 

And Horror stalked before each man. 
And Terror crept behind. 

The Warders strutted up and down, 
And kept their herd of brutes. 

Their uniforms were spick and span. 
And they wore their Sunday suits. 

But we knew the work they had been at. 
By the quicklime on their boots. 

For where a grave had opened wide. 

There was no grave at all: 
Only a stretch of mud and sand 

By the hideous prison-wall. 
And a little heap of burning lime. 

That the man should have his pall. 
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For he baa a pall, this wretched man, 

Siieh as few men can claim: 
Deep down below a prison-yard, 

Naked for areater shame. 
He lies, with fetters on each foot. 

Wrapt in a sheet of flame. 

And all the while the bnming lime 

Bats flesh and bone away. 
It eats the brittle bone by night. 

And the soft flesh by da/, 
It eats the flesh and bone by tnms, 

Bnt it eats the heart alway. 

For three long years they will not sow 

Or root or seeding there: 
For three long years the unblessed spot 

Will sterile be and bare. 
And look upon the wondering sky 

With nnreproachfnl stare. 

They think a murderer's heart would taint 

Bach simple seed they sow. 
It is not trae! God's kmdly earth 

Is kindlier than men know. 
And the red rose would but blow more red. 

The white rose whiter blow. 

Out of his mouth a red. red rose! 

Out of his heart a white I 
For who can say by whar strange way, 

Christ brings His will to light. 
Since the barren staff the pllnim bore 

Bloomed in the great Pope^s sight? 

But neither milk-white rose nor red 

May bloom in prison air; 
The shard, the pebble, and the flint. 

Are what they give as there: 
For flowers have been known to heal 

A common man's despair. 

So never will wine-red rose or white. 

Petal by petal, fall 
On that stretch of mud and sand that lies 

By the hideous prison-wall. 
To tell the men who tramp the yard 

That God's Son died for all. 

Tet though the hideous prison-wall 
Still hems him round and round. 

And a spirit may not walk by night 
That is with fetters bound, 

And a spirit may but weep that lies 
In such unholy ground. 

He is at peace— this wretched man— 

At peace, or will be soon: 
There is no thing to make him mad. 

Nor does Terror walk at noon. 
For the lampless Barth in which he lies 

Has neither Sun nor Moon. 

They hanged him as a beast is hanged: 

They did not eren toll 
A requiem that might hare brought 

Beat to his startled soul. 
But hurriedly they took him out. 

And hid mm in a hole. 
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They stripped him of his canyas clothes, 

And gave him to the flies; 
They mociced the swollen purple throat. 

And the stark and staring eyes: 
And with langhter loud they heaped the shroud 

In which their convict lies. 

The Chaplain would not kneel to pray 

By his dishonored grave: 
Nor mark it with that blessed Gross 

That Christ for sinners gave. 
Because the man was one of those 

Whom Christ came down to save. 

Yet all is well; he has but passed 

To Life's appointed bourne: 
And alien tears will All for him 

Pity's long-broken urn, 
For his mourners will be outcast men. 

And outcasts always mourn. 

V. 

I know not whether Laws be right. 

Or whether Laws be wrong; 
All that we know who lie in gaol 

Is that the wall is strong; 
And that each day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long. 

But this I know, that every Law 

That men have made for Man, 
Since first Man took his brothers life. 

And the sad world began. 
But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 

With a most evil fan. 

This too I know— and wise it were 

If each could know the same— 
That every prison that men build 

Is built with bricks of shame. 
And bound with bars lest Christ should see 

How men tiieir brothers maim. 

With bars they blur the gracious moon. 

And blind the goodly sun: 
And they do well to hide their Hell, 

For in ft things are done 
That Son of God nor son of Man 

Bver should look upon! 

The vilest deeds like poison weeds 

Bloom well in prison-air: 
It is only what is good in Man 

That wastes and withers there: 
Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate. 

And the Warder is Despair. 

For they starve the little frightened child 

Till it weeps both night and day: 
And they scourge the weak, and flog the fool. 

And gibe the old and grav. 
And some grow mad, and all grow bad. 

And none a word may say. 

Bach narrow cell in which we dwell 

Is a foul and dark latrine, 
And the fetid breath of living Death 

Chokes up each grated screen. 
And all, but Lust, is turned to dust 

In Humanity's machine. 
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The brackish water which we drink 

GreepB with a loathtmme slime. 
And the bitter bread they weigh In scales 

Is full of chalk and lime, 
And Sleep will not lie down, bnt walks 

Wild-eyed, and cries to Time. 

But though lean Hunger and green Thirst 

Like asp with adder fight, 
We have little care of prison fare, 

For what chills and kills outright 
Is that every stone one lifts by day 

Becomes one's heart by night. 

With midnight always In one's heart. 

And twilight in one's cell, 
We turn the crank, or tear the rope, 

Bach in his separate Hell, 
And the silence is more awful far 

Than the sound of a brasen bell. 

And never a human voice comes near 

To speak a gentle word: 
And the eye that watches through the door 

Is pitiless and hard: 
And by all forgot, we rot and rot. 

With soul and body marred. 

And thus we rust Life's Iron chain 

Degraded and alone: 
And some men curse, and some men weep. 

And some men make no moan: 
But GU>d's eternal Laws are kind 

And break the heart of stone. 

And every human heart that breaks. 

In prison-cell or yard, 
Is as that broken box that gave 

Its treasure to the Lord, 
And filled the unclean leper's house 

With the scent of costliest nard. 

Ah! happy they whose hearts can break 

And peace of pardon win! 
How else may man make straight his plan 

And cleanse his soul from Sin? 
How- else but through a broken heart 

May Lord Christ enter In? 

And he of the swollen purple throat. 

And the stark and staring eyes. 
Waits for the holy hands that took 

The Thief to Paradise; _ 
And a broken and a contrite heart 

The Lord will not despise. 

The man in red who reads the Law 

Gave him three weeks of life. 
Three little weeks in which to heal 

His soul of his soul's strife. 
And cleanse from every blot of blood 

The hand that held the knife. 

And with tears of blood he cleansed the hand, 

The hand that held the steel: 
For only blood can wipe out blood, 

And only tears can heal: 
ILnd the crimson stain that was of Cain 

Became Christ's snow-white seal. 
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- n had killed tlif thing he loved, 
o he had to die. 

men kill the thing they love, 

Bv alt let thla be beard, 
Some do it with n bitter look, 

Some with a flntterlnB wunl. 

The powurd doea It with a klas. 

Tlie Lrave man wltb a awnrd! 




THE GOOSS-QtriLti. 



SKINNING A SKUNK. 

The reason why Hearst^s Chicago American is a 
constant hell-broth of vituperation and lies spewed 
out all over the land is because that loathsome 
sewer sheet is owned and directed by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst^ to whose greed for dirty dollars is 
due the fact that to-day there is a grave at Canton, 
a widow whose grief is shared by the world, and 
the flag of our country is floating at half mast from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, on every American ship. 
What sort of reptile is this W. R. Hearst? Well, I 
would skin the skunk for you myself were it not 
that a United States Congressman has anticipated 
me. For on January 8th, 1897, the Hon. Grove 
L. Johnson, member of Congress from the Second 
District of California, standing on the floor of Con- 
gress, with all the world listenins:, piled up charges 
against the yellow editor such as no man with red 
blood in his veins would rest under for an hour. 
The Calif ornian Congressman said in part: 

Hearst is a young man, rich, not by his own exertions, but 
by Inheritance from his honored father and gifts from his 
honored mother. By the reckless expenditure of money he 
has built up a great paper. The Bxamlner has a large circu- 
lation. It did nave a great Influence In California. At first 
we Gallfomlans were suspicious of. "Our Willie,** as Hearst 
. Is called on the Pacific Coast. We did not know what he 
meant. But we came to believe In him and his oft repeated 
boasts of Independence and honesty. Dally editorials writ- 
ten by "Our Willie's'* hired men, praising his motives and 
proclaiming his honesty had their effect. Besides, "Our 
Willie," through his paper, was doing some good. We 
knew him as a debaucher, a dude in dress, an Anglo-maniac, 
but we thought he was honest. We knew he was licentious 
in his tastes, regal in his dissipations, unfit to associate with 
pure women or decent men, out we thought he was honest. 
We knew he was erotic in his tastes, erratic in his moods, 
of small understanding and smaller views of men and 
measures, but we thought "Our Willie" in his English 
plaids, his cockney accent and bis hair parted in the middle, 
was honest. We knew he had sought on the banlu of the 
Nile relief from loathsome disease contracted in the haunts 
of vice, and had sought to rival the Khedive in the gor- 
geousness of his harem in the Joy of restored health; but we 
still believed him honest, though low and depraved. We 
knew he was debarred from society in San Francisco be- 
cause of his delight in fiauntlng his vlleness, but we be- 
lieved him honest though tattooed with sin. We knew he 
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was ungrateful to his friends, unkind to his employees, un- 
faithful to his business associates, but we believed he was 
trying to publish an honest paper. We knew he had money, 
not earned by himself (for we knew he was unable to earn 
any money save as a statue at a cigarette counter), but 
given to him by honored and indulgent parents; we knew 
he needed no bricks with which to pay his way, but while 
we knew all these things we still believed "Our Willie** to 
be honest. * * * When William R. Hearst commenced his 
abusive tirades against G. P. Huntington and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, and to denounce the Funding Bill and all who 
favored it as thieves and robbers, we thought his course 
wrong, his methods bad and his attacks brutal, but we be- 
lieved '*Our Willie'* honest in it all. When 0. P. Hunting- 
ton told the truth about "Our Willie** and showed that he 
was simply fighting the railroad bill because he could get no 
more blackmail from the Southern Pacific, we were dased 
with the charge, and, as Califomians. we were humiliated. 
We looked eagerly for "Our Willie*s'* denial, but it came 
not. Cornered, he admitted that he had blackmailed the 
Southern Pacific Company into a contract whereby they 
were to pay him $30,000 to let them alone, and that ne had 
received ^,000 of his blackmail, and that C. P. Hunting- 
ton had cut it off as soon as he knew of it, and that he 
was "getting even** now on Huntington and the Railroad 
Company b^ause he had not received the other |jB,000 of 
his bribe. He admitted by his silence that the Southern 
Pacific Company was financially responsible, but that he 
dared not sue it for the $8,000 that ne claimed to be due 
for fear that his blackmail would be exposed in court. With 
brazen effrontery only equaled by the lowest denizen of the 
haunts of vice he unblushingly admitted he had blackmailed 
the railroad company, but pleaded in extenuation that he 
did not keep his contract, out swindled them out of their 
money. ♦ • ♦ To learn "Our Willie** was a common, or- 
dinary, everyday blackmailer— a low highwayman of the 
newspaper world— grieved the people of California, myself 
induaed. 

This in short is the man the presses of whose 
journalistic sore on the night of the assassination 
of William McKinley would have been smashed to 
pieces had his guilty conscience not warned him to 
surround his lutescent premises with police officers 
with their trigger-fingers ready for business. For, 
like all anarcMsts Hearst is the first when in 
trouble to invoke the protection of the law he 
affects to despise. But his )3olt is about shot. Chi- 
cagoans have found him out. His crocodile tears 
are appreciated at their true value. In fact they 
have done him infinitely more harm than good. 
Chicagoans know that in all its slimy career the 
Chicago-American has never equalled the utter 
mendacity and hypocrisy of its editorials bewailing 
Czolgosz's foul deed. J. s. c-b. 
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NOTES. 

^ Attention is called to the striking Images (in 
this number) drawn by my friend^ W. T. Horton. 
Note the name; men will remember it even here- 
after. Since the comedians^ Arlecchino^ Panta- 
leone^ il Dottore^ and Golumbina^ with much loTe 
earned away upon their shoulders the white 
frocked clown* of Bergamo; whither we know not^ 
no Symbolist has arisen^ either here or abroad^ 
whose work can bear comparison with that of W. 
T. Horton^ an artist the Goose-QuiLl is proud to 
have "discovered.^' 

f A few more years shall roU^ then churches and 
churchmen shall be extinct as the dodo. Bishops 
(who get their cakes and ales so doing) and mental 
prostitutes generally^ repeat^ parrot-like^ at seventy 
what they willy-nilly recited at seven. But the 
times are changing. Already Beason^ throned 
upon the world's brain, is the "King of Kings, and 
God of Qods.'' Our noblest and our best now 
realize that "the first doubt was the womb and 
cradle of progress;'' that "to prevent famine, one 
plough is worth a million sermons;" that "the 
Church has already reduced Spain to a guitar, Italy 
to a hand-organ, and Ireland to exile." The hand- 
writing is even now upon the wall: Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin — the words are writ large for 
those having eyes to see. Yes, as Ingersoll has 
pointed out: 

"In that vast cemetery, called the past, are most of 
the relljKloiis of men» and there, too, are nearly all their 

gods. The sacred temples of India were ruins long ago. 
»yer column and cornice: oyer the painted and pictured 
walls, cling and creep the trailing vines. Brahma, the 
golden, with four heads and four arms; Vishnu, the sombre, 
the punisher of the wicked, with his three eyes, his cres- 
cent, and his necklace of skulls; Siva, the destroyer, red 
with seas of blood; Kali, the goddess; Drapandi, the white- 
armed, and Ghrisna, the Christ, all passed away and left 
the thrones of heaven desolate. Along the banks of the 
sacred Nile, Isis no longer wandering weeps, searching for 
the dead Osiris. The shadow of Typhon^s scowl falls no 
more upon the waves. The sun rises as of yore, and his 

* Aubrey Beavdaley. 
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flolden heuMU itlll mate fhe Up« of Memnon. bat Memaoii 
is u Totoelew u tlie Sphinx. The Mored huiee ace lost 
in desert sands; the dnsty mnmmles are still waltlnc for 
the resurrection promised by their prleste, and the old be- 
liefs, wrought In carlonsly scnlptnred stone, sleep In tiie 
mystery of a language lost and dead. Odin, the author of 
life and soul, Vitl and Ye, and the mighty giant, Ymlr, 
strode long ago from the ley hills of the North; and Thor, 
with Iron glove and glittering hammer, dashes mountains 
to the earth no more. Broken are the circles and crom- 
lechs of the ancient Druids; fallen upon the summits of the 
hills, and covered with the centuries' moss, are the sacred 
cairns. The divine fires of Persia and of the Astecs have 
died out In the ashes of the past, and there Is none to re- 
idndle and none to feed the holy flames. The harp of 
Orpheus Is stlU; the drained cup of Bacchus has been 
thrown aside; Venus lies dead In stone, and her white 
bosom heaves no more with love. The streams still mur- 
mur, but no naiads bathe; the trees still wave, but in 
the forest aisles no dryads dance. The gods have flown 
from high Olympus. Not even the beautiful women can 
lure them back, and Dan» lies unnoticed, naked to the 
stars. Hushed forever are the thunders of Sinai; lost are 
the voices of the prophets, and the land once flowing with 
milk and honey Is but a desert waste. One by one the 
myths have faded from the clouds; one by one the phantom 
host has disappeared, and one by one facts, truths, and 
realities have taken their places. The supernatural has 
almost gone, but the natural remains. The gods have fled, 
but man Is here. 

"Day by day religions conceptions grow less and less 
Intense. Day by day the old spirit grows out of book iind 
creed. The burning enthusiasm, the quenchless seal of the 
early church have gone, never, never to return. The cere- 
monies remain, but the ancient faith is fading out of the 
human heart. The worn-out arguments fall to convince, 
and denunciations, that once blanched the faces of a race, 
excite in us only derision and disgust. As time rolls on, the 
miracles grow mean and small, and the evidences our 
fathers thought conclusive utterly fail to satisfy us. There 
is an Irrepressible conflict between religion and science, 
and they cannot peaceably occupy the same brain nor the 
same world." 

This is truth — truth for yesterday, for to-day, 
and for all time, squeal those who "in gold shekels 
coin His love'^ — who unctuously advocate "Chris- 
tian creeds that spit on Chrisf ' — ^never so shrilly. 



BEFORE A CRUCIFIX. 

Hbbs. down between the dusty trees. 

At this lank edge of haggard wood. 
Women with labor-loosened knees, 

With gaunt backs bowed by servitude, 
Stop, shift their loads, and pray, and fare 

Forth with souls easier for the prayer. 
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The rang bave branded black, the raing 
Striped gray this piteous God of theirs; 

The face Is foil of prayers and pains. 
To which they bring their pains and prayers; 

Lean limbs that show the laboring bones, 
And ghastly mouth that gapes and groans. 

Qod of this arievous people, wrought 

After the likeness of their race. 
By faces like their own besought, 

Thine own blind helpless eyeless face, 
I too, that have nor tongue nor knee 

For prayer, I have a word to thee. 

It was for this, then, that thy speech 
Was blown about the world in flame, 
And men's souls shot up out of reach 

Of fear or lust or thwarting shame- 
That thy faith over souls should pass 
As sea-winds burning the gray grass? 

It was for this that prayers like these 
Should spend themselves about thy feet. 

And with hard overlabored knees. 
Kneeling, these slaves of men should beat 

Bosoms too lean to suckle sons 
And fruitless as their orisons? 

It was for this, that men should make 
Thy name a fetter on men's necks. 

Poor men's, made poorer for thy sake. 
And women's withered out of sex? 

It was for this, that slaves should be. 
Thy word was passed to set men free? 

The nineteenth wave of the ages rolls 
Now deathward since thy death and birth. 

Hast thou fed full men's starved-out souls? 
Hast thou brought freedom upon earth? 

Or are there less oppressions done 
In this wild world under the sun? 

Nay, if indeed thou be not dead. 
Before thy terrene shrine be shaken. 

Look down, turn usward, bow thine head; 
O thou that wast of God forsaken, 

Look on thine household here, and see 
These that have not forsaken thee. 

Thy faith Is fire upon their lips. 
Thy kingdom golden In their bands; 

They scourge us with thy words for whips. 
They brand us with thy words for brands; 

The thirst that made thy dry throat shrink 
To their moist mouth commends the drink. 

The toothed thorns that bit thy brows 
Tighten the weight of gold on theirs; 

Thy nakedness enrobes thy spouse 
with the soft sanguine stuff she wears. 

Whose old limbs use for ointments yet 
Thine agony and bloody sweat. 

The blinding buffets on thine head 
On their crowned heads confirm the crown. 

Thy scourging dyes their raiment red. 
And with thy bands they fasten down 

For burial in the blood-bought field 
The nations by thy stripes unhealed. 
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With Iron for thy linen bands. 

And unclean cloth for winding-sheet, 
They bind the people's nail-pierced hands, 

They hide the people's nail-pierced feet; 
And what man or what angel known 

Shall roll back the sepulchral stone? 

But these have not the rich man's grave 
To sleep in when their pain is done. 

These were not flt for Ooa to save, 
As naked hell-flre is the sun 

In their eyes living, and, when dead. 
These have not where to lay their head. 

They have no tomb to dig, and hide; 

Barth is not theirs, that they should sleep. 
On all these tombless crucified 

No lover's eyes have time to weep. 
So still, for all man's tears and creeds, 

The sacred body hangs and bleeds. 

Through the left hand a nail is driven, 
Faith, and another through the right. 

Forged in the fires of hell and heaven. 
Fear that puts out the eye of light; 

And the feef, soiled and scarred and pale. 
Are pierced with falsehood for a nailT 

And priests against the mouth divine 

Push their sponge full of poison yet 
And bitter blood for myrrh and wine. 

And on the same reed is it set 
Wherewith before they buffeted 

The people's disanointed head. 

O sacred head, O desecrate, 

O labor-wounded feet and hands, 
O blood poured forth in pledge to fate 

Of nameless lives in divers lands, 
O slain and spent and sacrificed 

People, the gray-grown speechless Christ! 

Is there a gospel in the red. 

Old witness of thy wide-mouthed wounds? 
From thv blind stricken tongneless head 

What desolate evangel sounds 
The hopeless note of hope deferred? 

What word, if there be any word? 

O son of man, beneath man's feet 

Cast down, O common face of man, 
Whereon all blows and buffets meet, 

O royal. O republican 
Face of the people, bruised and dumb. 

And longing till thy kingdom come! 

The soldiers and the high priests part 
Thy vesture: all thy days are priced, 

And all the nights that eat thine heart: 
And that one seamless coat of Christ, 

The freedom of the natural soul. 
They cast their lots for to keep whole. 

No fragment of it, save the name. 
They leave thee for a crown of scorns 

Wherewith to mock thy naked shame 
And forehead bitten through with thorns. 

And, marked with sanguine sweat and tears, 
The stripes of eighteen hundred years. 
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And we seek J9t If God or man 

Oan looooB tbeo u humitm. 
Bid thee rlee np reirabllcan 

And Mve thyself and all of ns; 
But no dleelple'8 tongue can lay 

When then ahalt take onr tins away. 

And molderlng now. and hoar with moes. 
Between ns and the annllght swings 

The phantom of a Ohrlstless cross. 
Shadowing the sheltered heads of kings 

And making with Its moving shade 
The sonis of harmleas men afraid. 

It creaks and rocks to left and right, 
Oonsnmed of rottenness and rnst. 

Worm-eaten of the worms of night, 
Dead as their spirits who pnt frost. 

Bound Its base, muttering as the/ sit. 
In the tlme-eankered mind of It. 

Thou In the day that breali thy prison, 
People, though these men take thy name, 

And hall and nymn thee rearlsen, 
Who made songs erstwhile of thy shame. 

Give thou not ear, for these are they 
Whose good day was thine evil day. 

Set not thine hand unto their cross. 

Give not thy soul up sacrificed. 
Ghange not the talth of gold for dross 

Of Christian creeds that spit on Ohrist. 
Let not thy tree of freedom be 

Begrafted from that rotten tree. 

This dead God here against my face 
Hath help for no man; who hath seen 

The good works of It, or such grace 
As thy grace In It, Nasarene. 

As that nom thy live lips which ran 
For man's sake, O thou son of man? 

The tree of faith Ingraffed by priests 
Puts Its foul foliage out above thee. 

And round It feed man-eating beasts 
Because of whom we dare not love thee; 

Though hearts reach back and memories ache. 
We cannot praise thee for their sake. 

O hidden face of man, whereover 
The years have woven a viewless veil, 

If fhou wast verily man's lover. 
What did thy love or blood avail? 

Thy blood the priests make poison of. 
And In gold shekels coin thy love. 

So when our souls look back to thee. 
They sicken, seelnar against thy side, 

Too foul to speak ox or to see. 
The leprous likeness of a bride. 

Whose kissing lips through his lips grown 
Leave their God rotten to the bone. 

When we would see thee man, and know 
What heart thou hadst toward men Indeed, 

Lq, thy blood-blackened altars; lo, 
The ups of priests that pray and feed 

While tnelr own hell's-worm curls and licks 
The poison of ttie cmelflz. 
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Thon iMid'st let children come to thee: 
What children now but cnmes come? 

What manhood in that God can be 
Who sees their worship, and is dumb? 

No soul that lived, loved, wron^t, and died, 
Is this their carrion cmcifled? 

Nay, if their God and thon be one. 

If thon and this thing be the same, 
Thon shonldst not look upon the snn; 

The snn grows haggard at thy name. 
Gome down, be done with, cease, give o*er. 

Hide thyself, strive not, be no more. 

ALGBBNON GHABLBS SWINBUBNB. 



f Dramatic criticism in Chicago is at present 
conspicuous by its absence. A decade ago things 
we/differentf There were giants in th'^ose day! 
There was Elwyn Barron; there was E. J. Mc- 
Fhelim. Now Barrett Eastman is the only Chi- 
cago dramatic critic who has something to say and 
knows how to say it. Indeed, the criticasters at 
present "doing'* the theaters for such of our Chi- 
cago newspapers as are able to "deadhead" the 
management are unreadable, and, therefore, un- 
read. They live by the sweat of their quototion 
marks, or crib with ease. Moreover, they are owned 
body and soul by the Frohman Sheendicate, the 
Hydra-headed monster that has the dear American 
drama by the seat of its tights. Two conspicuous 
offenders are Lyman B. Qlover and Miss Amy Les- 
lie. Old Mr. Glover means well, but, unfortunate- 
ly, is unable to bring good desires to good effect. 
A Beuben, he writes exclusively for Beubens. (Chi- 
cago is full of Beubens.) Some time ago he caused 
the laughter of an afternoon by chauvinistically as- 
serting that any one of a dozen Chicago summer 
gardens could give Strauss' Viennese orchestra 
cards and spades. Perhaps, though, in this case, 
the dear old gentleman's head was more to blame 
than his heart, since in one or other of our Chicago 
summer gardens studded with canaiy-haii^d 
Cyprians, under the malign influence of gratuitous 
lager he may have mistaken the dulcet strains of 
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"Them Goo-Goo Eyes'' or "What I Want Is My 
Black Saby Back'' for some mad scarlet thing 
by Dvotak. As to Amy Leslie^ this critic (?) for 
years has been as the apple of Mr. Victor Lawson's 
Stockyards Constituency's eye. Tagends of 
French^ Italian, Yiddish, Chicagoese, split in- 
finitives, italics, dashes, and the like, aU go to 
make her style unique — ^uniquely atrocious. She 
writes Chicagoese as naturally as a horse eats oats. 
How she manages to keep awake while she writes 
I am sure I don't know. Her method of criticism 
is naively elementary. She either "puflfs," and 
in so-doing "slops over" most nauseatingly, or 
"roasts" unmercifully in a phraseology of scintil- 
lantly slaughterous volubility. Moreover, of late, 
she appears to have labored under the delusion that 
her duties as inspector of the dramatic bread 
nightly offered to Chicagoans is synonymous with 
"puffing" Bichard Mansfield and Nat Goodwin, 
et al., to the extent of six or seven slushmushgush 
columns weekly. Such eulogistic "write-ups" 
surely argue a corresponding quid pro quo, since 
the children of this world (and the flamboyant 
Amy is a child of this world if ever there was one) 
are wiser than the children of light, or the Good 
Book does not know what it is talking about. 

The smaller fry of Chicago's dramatic criticasters 
are even less competent. There is the oleaginously 
pulchritudinous "Ikey" Freiberger, the editor and 
proprietor of the leamng society paper of the Chi- 
cago Ghetto. Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
his infinite unsnubbableness. He is a familiar and 
unwelcome attendant at every theater, from the 
Illinois down to those lower State street temples of 
Thespis, where dashing, daring damsels foot it 
fleetly on the light fantastic toe. Like the poor, he 
is always with us. He is one of our Chicago 
plagues, as persistent as that which harassed the 
Egyptians, as unshakeable as the "plague of 
women" in South African military stations ez- 
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coriated by more than one British general at the 
front. There is D. M. Halbert^ of the not dead 
but sleeping Post. Mr. Halbert is what the 
urchins frequenting Newspaper Boy's Alley would 
call a "f oxey guy.^' He never has anything to say, 
but always says it in ponderous journalese, pep- 
pered and salted with a certain euchroic rhodomon- 
tade, that titillates the unliterary, though it makes 
the judicious grieve. 

The Chronicle and Tribune men are such 
pitiful mediocrities that their managing editors 
have the good sense to publish their effusions 
anonymously. The Chicago American should do 
likewise. Like all his maladroit confreres, from 
"Sir Oracle'^ Qlover downward, the Americanos 
young man writes apparently in as well as for the 
nursery. 

If I have been re-reading — ^for the eighth or ninth 
time — "Madam Bovary.'' What a masterpiece it 
isl The first of the Realistic School; beside it how 
anaemic are all other realistic novels. The re- 
perusal but confirms my primary impression that 
the book makes profoundly for morality. The key- 
note of the book: ^^mma retrouvait. dans 
Padultere toutes les platitudes du mariage'^ — ^Em- 
ma refound in adultery all the platitudes of mar- 
riage — ^is founded on the impregnable rock of 
Truth. 

^ Slason Thompson — whoever he may be — ^has "col- 
lated'' — whatever that may mean — ^Eugene Field^s 
"Sharps and Flats." There are rich pickings in 
Field's journalistic writings, but this "collator" 
has failed signally to "collate" them. In the two 
bulky volumes there is but one plum. That is the 
inimitable conte, "The English Mince Re." Per 
contra, there is an immense amount of what Field 
himself, with unerring intuition, used to call 
"mother rot." Certainly the "Sharps and Plate" 
compares but poorly with "Culture's Garland," the 
delicious "memoranda of the gradual rise of liters* 
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ture^ Art^ Music^ and Society in Chicago, and other 
western ganglia^^ that Meld, chuckling like a 
Gargantuan, published in 1887 through a Boston 
firm. What a book it wasl ^^Shai^ and Hats'' 
has none of the ^^Idterary Notes'' it had, such 
"literary laconics" as: 



««i 



*It is reported in high literary circles that the McAfee 
Refining Company will take two pages of the Baater Onr- 
rent for the purpose of advertisuig the excellence of its 
new brand of oeef-lard." 

"Mrs. Hannah More Gardiner, president of the West- 
side Browning club, has suffered a keen bereavement in 
the demise of her pet poodle, whom she had named Robert, 
In honor of her fayonte poet. While not wishing to in- 
vade the sanctil^ of the gifted lady's grief, we cannot 
forbear saying that this lamentable occurrence has cast 
a gloom over the whole community; and the dispensation 
seems all the more distressing, since deceased left a numer- 
ous infant progeny." 

"Mr. James R. Lowell, a Boston writer, whose poems 
give promise of a brilliant future for the author, will visit 
Chicago next week as the guest of one of our most enter- 
prising citisens, whose reduction in the price of green 
hams is noted in our advertising columns.'^ 

"We understand that Professor Thomas De Quincey 
Smythe, the gifted litterateur who edited the famous Chi- 
cago edition of Browning's poems, with copious notes, 
has recently invented a wonderful powder for removing 
fleas from pet cats and dogs." 

"The Chicago Literary Club is still feeling very unkindly 
towards Col. James Russell LowelL because that eminent 
Bostonian declined to visit the club during his sojourn 
in Chicago. It is said that Colonel Lowell took an unjust 
prejudice against the club, because, having met and havina 
engaged in conversation with one of the members thereof, 
he was shocked to hear him say that he had always sup- 
posed that Sappho was a kind of tooth-paste." 

"Colonel James Russell tells the story that one 
of the gentlemen he met in Chicago had a great deal to say 
of his travels in Burope. Colonel Lowell remarked that he 

greatly enjoyed the French literature, and that Qeorge 
and was one of his favorite authors. 
" 'Oh, yes I' exclaimed the Chicago gentleman; 'I have 
had many a happy hour with Sand.' 

" * You knew George Sand, then?' asked CoL Lowell, with 
an expression of surprise. 

" 'Knew him? Well. I should rather say I did,' cried 
the Chicago man; and then he added as a clincher, 'I 
roomed with him when I was in Paris.' " 

"The Works of Sappho," however, is perhaps 
Field's high-water mark as a humorist. It pro- 
fesses to relate the various criticisms the publi- 
cation of a new translation had called forth from 
Chicago's literati. Here is what some of them said: 

"A South-side packer, who has the largest library in the 
city, told us that he had not seen Sappho's works yet, but 
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tliat he Intended to read them at an early date. 'I've got 
BO sick of Howells and James.' said he, 'that I'm darned 
glad to hear that some new fellow has come to the front.' " 

"Another prominent social light (a brewer) said that he 
had bought a 'Sappho/ and was having it bound in morocco, 
with turkey-red trimmings. 'I do enjoy a handsome book/ 
said he. 'One of the most valuable volumes in my library 
I bought of a leading candy manufacturer in this city. 
It is the original libretto and score of the "Songs of Sol- 
mon/' bound in the tanned pelt of the fatted calf that 
was killed when the prodigal son came home.' " 

" 'liy daughter brought home a copy of the book Satur- 
day/ said a gentleman, * and I looked through it yesterday. 
Sappho may suit some cranks, but as for me, give me Blla 
Wheeler Wilcox or Will Garleion. I love good poetry. I've 
got the finest bound copy of Shakespeare in Illinois, and my 
edition of Coleridge wiO knock the socks off any book in 
the country. My wife has painted all the Doray illustra- 
tions of the Ancient Marine, and I wouldn't swap that 
book for the costliest Mysonyay in all Paris.' " 

" 'I have simply glanced through the Sappho book,' said 
another distinguished representative of local culture, 'and 
what surpriseoT me was the pains that has been taken in 
getting up the affair. Why, do you know, the editor has 
gone to the trouble of going through the oook and trans- 
lating every darned poem into Greek. Of course, this 
strikes us business men of Chicago as a queer bit of 
pedantry.' " 

"The amiable gentleman who reads manuscripts for the 
Band-McNally Company says that Sappho's manuscripts 
were submitted to nim a year ago. *I looked them over 
and satisfied myself that there was nothing in them; and 
I told the author so. He seemed inclined to dispute me, but 
I told him I reckoned I understood pretty well what would 
sell in our literary circles and on our railroad trains.' " 

"Culture's Garland/' by the way, appropriately 
contained on its first page a laurel wreath of 
sausages, as typical of a Chicago literary circle I 

Tf In "Eector's/' one night recently,! fell to think- 
ing that sensible women are chaste if only to pre- 
serre their beauty. Every night in the week some 
new ^^epf ' woman struts in, a magnificent animal 
— doubtless. But, poor girl, long before they rat- 
tle the stones on her coffin in Potter's Field the day 
will come when her youth will yanish, her jaws, 
her cheek bones, hidden by adipose tissue, will 
emerge; her wrinkles will deepen into the likeness 
of scars; and the countenance, no matter how at- 
tractive once, will exhibit the full degenerate tne 
which early grace had concealed. Nevertheless 
(in Lecky's tremendous words), **herself the su- 
preme type of vice, she is ultimately the most effi- 
cient guardian of virtue. But for her, the un- 
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challenged purity of countless happy homes would 
be polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of 
their untempted chastity, think of her with an in- 
dignant shudder, would have known the agony of 
remorse and of despair. On that one degraded 
and ignoble form are concentrated the passions 
that might have filled the world with shame. She 
remains, while creeds and civilizations rise and fall, 
the eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the 
sins of the people/' 

f Eockef eller's "conscience-sop,'' an institution 
also harboring that brapng quack, Oscar Triggs, 
possesses in William Vaughn Moody a poet of noble 
achievement and rare promise. His "Ode in Time 
of Hesitation" contains passage after passage that 
stirs like a trumpet. 

f That sour fox, ^TEam" Garland, has been de- 
preciating what he calls "the blighting frost of 
culture." As in Aesop's day, sour grapes hang 
high. 

f The tintinnabulations of John Vance Cheney 
and Clinton ScoUard — ^poetasters both — still tinkle 
in all the dry-as-dust magazines. If the former 
gentleman be not the very worst poet that ever 
existed on the face of the earth, it is only because 
he is not quite so bad as the latter. To speak 
algebraically: Mr. Cheney is execrable, but Mr. 
Scollard is (x plus I) — ecrable. 

The Goose-Quill will always be a magazine not 
in the least like other American magazines. What 
are other American magazines like? Well, I think 
Ambrose Bierce, the greatest American critic as 
well as the greatest American creator, faithfully 
described them when he wrote, "the American 
magazine is what is the matter with American 
literature. All our literature is filtered through 
the emasculated minds of about six fools. If we 
could only have an era of independent pamphleteer- 
ing we might have some literature to boast of; but 
with Mr. Prettyman as the arbiter of every writer^s 
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fate, we shall continue to get only the mild non- 
seose that Ib dished up to us every month in the 
periodicals. It is a pit^ that they have supplanted 
hooka. When I was in short (rocks, with the 
sweeteat little drawers showing beneath, I tised to 
lead the magazines; but I have got bravely over 
that; I merely write for them now." 

The Goose-Quill is going to supply that "era of 
independent pamphleteering." 

[Lines written after wading through Hall 
Caine's latest horror.] 
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The Greatest Novel 
Ever Written, 

All the great oritios agree that the moet famous 

novel in the world is 



a 



II 



Madame Bovary 

By CU8TAVE FLAUBERT, 

the great Frenchman who inangmated 
the Realistic School since followed and 
developed by Zola, DeManpassant, and 
Dnmas, fils. 



**Madame Bovary" is a world famoos classic. 
Not to have read it is to argue yourself unread. 
On its publication in 1875 Flaubert was arrested 
and charged with having written an indecent 
novel, but was triumphantly acquitted and com- 
pletely vindicated from the absurd accusation. 
As to the supreme art of this wonderful novel 
no less an authorit7 than Henry James (himself 
a master of style) has written **The pierfection of 
* Madame Bovary' is one of the commonplaces of 
criticism, the position of it one of the highest a 
man of letters dare dream of, the possession of it 
one of the glories of France.*' 

The only complete unezpurgated English 
translation of this masterpiece is by Mrs. Ave- 
ling, a daughter of Earl Marx. This translation 
is universally admitted to be a triumph of faith- 
ful translation from French into EngUsh. I have 
bought up an edition, and will send a copy ex- 
press paid, to any address on receipt of |d.60. 
The book is unusually well bound. y,^ 

Apply, before the edition is exhausted, to ^ 

DUDLEY PHELPS, 

Bvanston, 111. 
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